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PREFACE. 


The object of the following pages is to exhibit in 
summary \way the gircumstencéd which led to the 
Usurpation of the Church of Rome; and to trace the 
steps by which the establishment of this usurped an- 
thority was accomplished. 

To those who have investigated thesubject in the 
original authotities, this little treatise would be altoge- 
ther unecessary ; but as few are disposed to seek for 
this information thtough the voluminous pages of Ec- 
clesiastical History, te prasent sketch, it was deemed, 
might ptove acceptable, 

We endeavour here to shew, that the right of priv 
vate judgment in religions matters was a privilege as- 
serted by the eatly Church, and which never was dis- 
puted until the Church of Rome assumed her 
authority: thus, placing the truthsof a rational ré- 
ligion on the footing of the most absurd, by requiring 
our assent to if of principles of compulsion, not of 
reason and choice. 

To seek to couvince the supporters of such a system 
of the absurdity of i, would be @ useless task: the 
character whith Plato gives afi the Sophists, apylies 
with peculiar force to those theologians: “Whew they 
“are digetssing @ Quettion they care not how the sub- 
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ject they are trbating really stands, but only consider 
“how the positions they themselves lay down, maly 
"be made to appear trae {o the mob which surrounds 
* them.” 

If @ sect (hus professing maxims of unqualitied des- 
potism, in the very face of its clamours for liberality, 
should attain to een ower, how dreadful would 
be the bonds in w hich wet ould be fettered ! ‘Watched 
with a jeafendy, the redult of past axperienge, ho 
man mind could scarcely ho _ again fo free itself, Its 
tyrants dreading to relax. their dppredsion could sely 
only on ‘the strictness and perseverance of their vigi- 
lance for repressing the attempt once tnore to eman- 
cipute itself, and crush for ever bo dreadful so iad 
ble a daspotiam. 

But we trust the privileges wé now enjoy abu not 
be lightly Haked, or power igtaribhd under the hard af 


' religious toleration fo those, whi theinbelves, ‘with true 


Jesultical inconsistyay deny, the right they claim, 
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CHURCH OF ROME. 


NorTuine, perhaps, has contributed more to uphold the 
Charch of Rome, than the bold assumption of being the re- 
presentative of the univerdal charch, ahd the boasted regu- 
lavity of the aneedssion of her pontifis,* The imposing 
attifade which, the former olgim gives her, and in which she 
ie withit a competitor, ecrves as a sort of prima facia 
evidendé'in her favor; while the latter confers a unity of 
éharacter ‘which pleases by its simplicity. 

How false the previous posiiian is, a reference to history 
will detetmine. How untenable the principle, we hall en- 
déavotr to shew tir its application to secular governments. 
Of these there are essentially but two kinda: those Which 
Herive their duthority from the governed; and those which 
derive it fromm the principle of fyree, againgt that authority, 
With the latter we havé nothing to do, we presume: such 
xovernment is an dpon, avowéd despotiam. 


, 
© ‘The cicomidin of Billig, a all Yhe pritibipes alate of tho trek dattitten, tn 
sttten by Buschins. 1, in latter ages, thid suadestion has been caitined mere espe- 
olay to the Chierah of Baws, he cause is obvivnips efter bor nequpationds by pypydrvett 
in the Jine of var Hisliops da fareporal prinons, pot ad follow: pastors with thelr byott- 
ren in the Chugeh of Christ, . 
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The former admits af Awo, modifications; ulikeda prigciple, 

bat very different fy forms ov of republicaniam, and of 
titutional monarahy. republican foraof govern 

toadet is the most en A thexe, atid yet ja perhaps rather 
the result of qccidgnt in the earliest stage than of designs 
the Joss, of ite netufid head, or exotssive abuse of the power 
with which the patriarch or chief was invested, alone would 
bp like to indacg a society to aspuntp thie fox, ‘and not evem 
under thee citcutystances pariianentiy, antil experience ~ 
tanght it to redlect on gotemment as @ science. 4 

Constitutional monarely has, in all probabulity, ita founder 
tian, in, patriaggbal goverment, in the clans and ¢hiefries 
of madern-times, alotaal indereste and muting] confidence 
were its basis, This. good understanding could not be per 
petial ; the lave-of power, the love of license, ao nataial to 
man, ianet proddes vevadional deviations from thig path of 
uniefinead duty and harmony, General principles would first 
become recdgnized: generul maxkna would consequently 
follqw, Sppcific regulations would afterwands be sdomigs. 
and genetal chetoms, general dnaxitiey tanmive the p 
as well aa the force of lnare. ,Suuh are, pertiaps, the fvan« 
dahon of the fremont balerdtics.of liberty, « Time 
ever, could perlecha work ta be veynally uppilicable to the 
various stages of society, experjesom alone, hy reflection 
gn the past, provide agelnut the contingenelds of the future, 
and enbracy all the principles of arder. and of freedom in a 
VHABTHE. 5 fh ghey " ft ot 3 af 4 

Now if ry a topnbilc amitizen siturp: tat; authority: avert 
ee sate in shart 0 ety conti, 

flows hia  posseasibn-of th Ae setripind, dah 

“_ a eons fina es h ny Min 
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While Jésus Qbrist was upon earth, he th Aa the 
lord tind head of the Christian Church ; when"thit head wag 
visibly removed, tnleas he clearly and urieynivodilly ap- 
pointed & auccessor, that church became an whivetyal re- 
public. Stich unequivocally was during the first ages of 
Christianity, ner did the Apostles themdelyes claim any pre- 
oedence, save that which the Holy Spint conferred npot 
them, and which was ‘witlingly conceded them by others; 
and where the Holy Spirit was poured out with equal méa- 
guro upon others, it gave then équel dignity with the very 
chief af'the Apostles. ¢ 

Bot if the Church of Rome claim a supremacy over other 
churches on the score of legitimate snccessiin ; then it fol- 
lows, that the appointment of that successor should be 
proved by charter, and if the appointment itself appears 
equivocal, that the practice of the Charch in the pursuance of 
such appointment should be adduced in proof thereof, and 
satlafactory evidence giver of adherence to the pringiples and 
letgers of that eherter,, which alone could congfitnte legiti- 
mad suocdsalon in the Church, « ae 

For it cannat be questioned thet the Christian Charch fx 
founded epon, the charter of the New Testament, and in ex- 
ahining the clainis of any particular branch of this Church, ' 
to the charter we haye a right to refer. Thig written derla- 
ration, supersedes all oral laws, not having the authority of 
ancient preseription aad eniversal reception: each we miey 
consider the general law of morality, which the christian 
charter amplifies does pot abrogate. 

But thie chartex the Church of Romie wil} not eubtnit to be 
judged by. This is good poligy, but bad principle. Thfs 
church claime the tight pf judging the chatter, and doéa nct 
admit the duty! of being regulated byt. On what groanda 
can this cleim be wade? ‘ On that of tradition Yet how 
can this be? Unprosed documents aqrily vabnot be received 
in proof Gf diapated tiehts. Thé charter ts acknow 
on all sides, ani istherefore the'enty recognized ground of 
judgment. . , Bapposes for a mowiit, we admitted traditions : 

§ 9} 
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some of these are acknowledged to be false. Mow then are 
we tu distinggish between the fulwe and the trap? By the 
eatimony of authors. But such testimony is not infallible, 
and therefore makes nothing for our parpose; fallible evi- 
dence cannot avail to establish infallibility. 

The claim of the Church of Rome is founded in two texts 
of Scripture: © Thou art Peter, and an this rock will T build 
my Church,” and again: ‘Lo! T am with you always, even 
to the end of the world.” With respect to the first of thene 
texts, we conceive it, by the connection of its context, to be 
capable of an easy, a rational, and, we will add, an indig- 
phiable solution, Our Lord asks his disciples, “ Whom do 
men say that f the Son of man um?” They replied, “Some 
Moses, and some Elias, and some one of the Prophets.” 
* But,” continued our Lord, “ whotn say ye, that 1 am ?” 
and Simon Peter answered and said: ‘Thon art Christ the 
Son of the living God;” and Jesus answeied, arid said unto 
him, “ Blessed art thuu Simon Barjona, for flesh and blood 
hath not revealed this unto thee, bat my Father who ig in 
heaven,” How will any perswn say, that this revelation by 
the Father of his Son is not a 10ck of certainty that admits 
of no dispute? ‘And I say alse unto thee, that thou art 
Peter, and upon this rock | will build my Church,” &e, &. 
Upon what roek? Upon the rock of the révelation of the 
Father, on the rock of confessing, Jesus to be the Christ ; 
or on the rock of a poor, fallible, though honest heayted man : 
whiob of these three should be preferred P 

Saint Augustine thus capresges Limecl{ upon this passage : 
‘Thou art Peter, and upon this rock which thou hast con 

ed, upon this rock which thon hast known, seying, ‘Thon 
xt Christ the Son of the living God, will I baiid ny Chareh ; 
for the rock was Christ.” With this conclugion of Saint 
Auguatine we perfectly agree, promising only that such con- 
feraion of Christ be anderstoed aa prociediug from the reve- 
lation of the Father, tha is, by, the Holy spirit ; for “po man 
can call Jesng Lord, truly, but by the Yoly Ghost.” But 
the nonelasion that Peter was that rock we gannot come to, 
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For independent of our decision on the gBove passage, 
aod its univon with that of St. Augustine, io relerence what- 
ever appears to have beon wnade by the other Apostles ag to 
the point of union of the Church being in Peter, nor does 
Peter himself ever scent to have entertained such an idea; be 
neither exereised precedence or claimed infallibilty. Neither 
was it promised to any Church : ihe most steadfast was 
eantioned to take heelf lest it should fall; and the only 
safety for any Church wag in homility, ahd dependence on 
the Holy Spirit. If any churth imagined itself rich, the 
language of the Spirit to it waa, “I counsel thee to buy of 
me gold tried in the fire :"-~if any wrapped ap in its own 
rightoousness, it was counselled to bay of Jesus Christ 
‘ white raiment that it might be clothed.” No pergon will 
protend this wea material gold or material raiment; bat con- 
fess that it was spirtual gold that comes pure and more 
pure out of the furnace of tribulation, and af spiritual ral- 
ment which is the righteotsness of Christ Jesus. ; 

‘The promise of Chriet, made to his disciple after his 
réserrection, “ Lo! J am with you always even to the end 
of the world,” can only be received ag a pledge to those 
who, professing to be his disciples, possessed tine and liv- 
ing faith in Him, as did the apootles, not to any une particu. 
lar Church or congregation, for we have aburidant evidence 
that once such Charth preaimed in its own purity, then did 
its stability in the (rath bevome wavering, and the danget of 
its candlestick being, removed out of its place imminent. — 
Now does any Church presume to the same extent as the 
Church of Rothe ? Or will any person pretend conscientivualy 
to declare that the Church of Rome hua been that humble, 
meek, pute Church which a trae Church dught, and w hich ‘tue 
Cuvacy or Canivt must be? 

In continustion of the claim to eupremecy in the Chatch 
of Rome, it was nectdbary to connect the promise made to 
Peter with this city. Ue is acconiipgly asserted, upon what 
authority weshall hereafter see, to have béen bishop of Rome. 
The principal ground for the supposition of St. Peter being 
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bishop Of Rome appedis to fave bean’ draw from the cir- 
cumstaner of One of his epistles hefhg dated from Babylon :* 
which Kusebiust tiinks ‘whe a designation bestowed, of 
gupree in the spirit of pliphecy, on Rome, for we know that 
othorwiae it would he Rbpufd,’ ‘fhis opinion of Eusebian St. 
Jerome supports by powerfg! arguments. Thus i we admit 
that 64 Peter did reside in Rontc, we have equal authority 
for belleving, that ho applind to thal city the appéllation of 
* Mystery Babylon,” and truly the eficesgion requited 
mekes little ty favour of the elotms of the Roman Church, 

It wes, indeed, the gpinion p* several of the fathers that 
St. Poter suffered martyrdom at Ron, with St. Pan); whom 
all authuts agree was bebeaded in that city, but how une 
certain opinion must ‘be in such cages will appear when the 
very sane qhttiotity, which favuere bis reridonee at Rothe, 
doubty the authonticity of His second epistle. The Gospel, 
according to St. Mark is stated by muny of the fuihers to 
have been written at Rome, at the request of the christians 
reading thete. Mark was the diacipic of St. Peter and was 
supposed to have written it immediately undor this apustite 
direction: yét, notwithstanding our particular infirmation 
thus far ro acéount is transmbitind us of the: clreumetanees of 
his martyrdom, of any authenticity: the very time is on 
known: nof had the Church fora long period decided who 
was St, Peter's snfocedaor it the ave of Migllés o thevigion 
which waa tho reeult rather of reflotion or cotiventonve when 
the fhtt Keelf wos obaruked of lost tn the layisg of time. So 
late ue the fifth eehtury Bt. John Chrpsostum tesma the 
bishop of Antiows‘the sabcessqr of Bt. Peter. 

ibat eld vhicting’ tliat St. Peter may have been bishop of Rane, 
though we abe decited i on opthi¢n that hd never was so, 
it at lodat Behoves thole claiming rights a his anccessors to 
shave that their claiins extend wo farther than these made or 
exercised Hy’ hha. ' dt woutd tikuewine be but pemsquable to 
fix thé period vehwty the anthority claimed for Peter was vests 
a Rs § apd it sthould be proved abwhat period he hecame 
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thewstandard of gtthodoxy, He did not beeqme so previous 
to St, Paul’s conyersion ie certain; for, this apostle detected 
Peter weakly betraying the principles of the Gospel in de- 
ferenee to the prejudices of Judaiam, from the fetters of 
which miracles were inadequate to free him. Now if Peter 
had introduced vircumniston into the Church of Ronte, would 
it follow that the Universal CHarch should adopt an errot 
that, as the:apostle of the Gentiles guid, would render the 
grace of God of sone effect? Our braument then comes to 
this, that if St, Petoy wore not infallible, neither could his 
successors he: and that if mfallibility belong to uny body of 
christians it must belong to the Universal Church and not to 
the Church of Rome, to a whole not to a part. Bat we dony 
Peter's being bishop of Rome—we deny his infullibility---we 
deny the right of any ong Church to assume u precedence 
over any other without its cansent-—-we deny the Church of 
Rome to be the Catholic Church—-and we depy the suctes- 
sion of its pontiffs to be legitimate, In support of those 
views we eball take a survey of the Christian Church from 
the earlier period of its establishment. 

Of all the ayetems of religion or philosophy ever es 
to the world, none was» comparable in the purity of ite due- 
trines and the rationality of its principles to that of chris- 
tianity; yet nevor perhaps wae there one more perverted from 
its onginal simpliclty, or proposed at subsequent periods in 
forma more absurd. , The vanity of life is a theme that has 
been dwelt un from the foundation of the world through every 
xenoration of men, and iw a trnth equally recognized by the 
sage and by the savage. The beauty of virtue has captivated 
the imazination and engaged the pencil of the must splendid 
nates of antiquity; hor are wo to suppose that thousands 
who were unskilled to express themselves, adoicd with loas 
sinoerity in their silence. ce « th 

Notwithstanding the projudices which existed in the church, 
even in the earlier ages of it, the most learned of the Fathers 
do not heditate te; acknowledge that sume of the heathen 
were anquainted with the true God. In the eleyenth book 
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of hig * Kyangelical Preparaijong,” Easobiug demonstrates 
that the doctrine of Plato ig agreeable to that of Moses, 
though he would have us, believe that this coincidence is de- 
tived from hig acquaintance with the books of the Old Tea 
fament, Tor our parte ve are tather intliverl to attribute 
any similarity. of views to the enlightening intluence of some 
universal principle, which had a tendency to upite the minda 
of unprejudiced and enquiring men towatds the sate centre 
of truth. How weak this infuéncd was, wa may perhaps 
admit, compared with the revelation of truth in the Gospel; 
but perbaps we should rather be disposed to admire that 
contemplative disposition of mind, which, undeterred by the 
prejudices of sia superstition, could, aloof from its ab- 
surditigg, penetrate go far jnto the sacred aicane’ ds to ¢on- 
fess the Wlindnees which could seg nO farther, for such us the 
natural consequences of a glimpge of the trath, and antynpate 
a Messiah to conduct us into a mate perfect knowlodge of 
God, Such views are attributed to Plato, and there Is no 
rovson to dgubt that thusd sentiments were more extended 
than to the limits of a snot. 

In the fifth century St. Augustine also ascribes to the Pla. 
tosts the Knowledge of the trie God 2 others do not scru- 
plo to extend it to the Pythagoicans. ‘The Fathers of the 
Church, however, condoron the Gidresses of those grets to 
Demons as Medivore, and St. Auguetine refysca to admit 
this isle even tu Angels, affirming that st belonged to Jesus 
Christ alone, He endeavours to prove thet all demons ate 
devils, byt this is a mere dispute about words ; the heathen 
certainly did not go ynderstand the matter, they had ther 
seal and thelr evil demons, aa Christigas have, of expreas 
themselyes of, good and evil angels, angels af light, and 
angels uf darkness, prutectng angels, and fallen angels 

That the heathen were very smote from the atiginment of 

ut knowledge of God contained in the Gospel ig indisput- 
able, yet thele orror with Teapect ta worshiping demons docs 
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not appear to have been far removed from ovr worshiping of 
anigels,* and for all we knéw they Bad thelr **latria” und 
their “ dulin,” to distinguish the nature of the reverence paid 
to these demons, from that which they paid t the Supreme 
Being, in whom alone they acknowledged the power of for- 
giving sins. The readiness with which the Gentiles received 
the gospel, the ufibelief of the Jews who, witnessses of the 
toiracles of our Lord, generally rejected it, argaes much in 
favour of their disposition to admit heir blindngad, while 
the contrary feeling of presymption in the Pharie@s‘hnd the 
Sadducee coniirmed them inthelr sin. “If they acknowledg- 
ed themscives blind they had not had sin,” bat as they as- 
serted they saw, therefore‘ they were arcountable for the 
guilt. In fine, the whole New Testament seems to be one 
continucd denunciation against spiritaal pride and presump- 
tion, and we cannot think the lessons against these crimes, 
addressed to the Pharisee ar the Sudducen, have in the 
least degree lost their virtue in the present day. 

Aa we have refened tu the supetstitions of the heathen, 
we may here expresa an opinion not hastily adopted, that 
however obscured by the priest or perverted by the poet, 
the beautifal fabrie of Grecian mythology had its origin in 
trath; and its application to the doctrines of Christianity 
itself, ig Wluatrated in the pages of one of the most instrac- 
tive and fascinating of haman productions, the Telemachus 
of Fenelon, Whether the facility with which this mythology 
admitted the gods to asetime human form, could tend to re- 
concile them the mote rerdily to the doctrine of the mcarma- 
tion, we shall not prétend to deterthine, nor is it the purpose 
of these pages to enter on the enquiryt: bat we are appre- 
hensive that many of those who embraced Christianity, while 
the mere profession of the vame, and the rite of baptiqm 
sufficed for this purpose, brought minds into the church 


* A prnallge sinctioned hy the Romish Church. 


+ We were noteware, when we wrote the, that the same Wes kad ogcurred to 
the Histotian. 
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better prepared towdllog. the Goepel etiy in questions of 
theology, thin by alibutivstom ta ite dictates experience pu- 
rifvation of heat. ' Ta onter on bat a ¢heteh of the theolo~ 
yiéal tontroversies which agitated and dlegraced the chin ch, 
woalll be a8 yapleasant as it woeld be an anprofitable task. 
The errors of the Gnostios were seatoely more reprehen- 
sible than the disgteting dishugaions of the professed orthu- 
dox: bat while the noisy babblers of the various opmona 
Of thes were administering to thelr owh vanity in the 
extens f theip peculiar doctrines, some of the chuiches 
yirsded the poarefal tenvr of their way, in the simplicity uf 
that troth which they had received fro the unpailuted bands 
of the Apogtles; and in the savded oéntury the Chath of 
Jorunalorm could huast, that she had remauied to that period 
an unpolidtod wagin, 

To a ceitain crtent this boast of the Charch of Jerasalem 
wus peihaps well founded; but how tenaciously the preju- 
dieas of thy dieciples of Moses were of their mtev, will up- 
pra from the testimony of Kusebius, that the first fifteen 
biehans ofthis see were all cixgamcieed Jows.  ‘Ulus church 
however, and not the Churth of Rome, was long considered 
as the standard ef orthodoty, and to it remote churclics 
referred in cases of doult for ua decision. Bat when the 
Gentiles began to flock into the fold of Christianity, the 
pbilusephy of tho Groeks, and the paganism of the barbati- 
riane, Soohned at Kk nzth the dowbdlul scale agoanat the church 
of the Naxearenes pod the tite of citonritision. Nor was this 
sufficient. (thie charch, whidh'had heart revered as a parent, 
had yet to experience further humiliation, The tolerance 
gramed to the laws of Moses wan about to expire In the 
Christian Church}, and when the believing Jewa, over- 
whelmed by thelr anisidehae in théituin of their country, 
had to seek dn asylnta Heyond the walls of Jerusalem; their 
sorrons wens bednaht to # dlititex in their rejection fhom the 
Hehote orthodbs enauhattion uf the diarches of the Goatiles. 

1a the Grot ages of Christianity, noiwithetanding the va- 
tloudipreudices which may huve beer intiodiced by its con- 
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vérts, much shuplicity exinted in the faith ef the beHevers. 
No creed was framed by the Apostles * but the purity of 
that called by their name, shews it to have been adopted at 
a very carly era of the ¢hurch, Succeeding ‘agey multiplied 
the articles deemed requisite to our belief, till at length the 
simplicity of faith merged into thé doctrine of the infallibility 
of one paiticular church, and the duty of bowing implicitly 
to all its decrees, 

The character we have asvribed to the Apostles’ Creed, 
so called, we cannot extend to the Apostles’ Canong, or to 
the Constitutions to which their name is prostituted, The 
progress of the church’s errors may be traced in those com- 
positions. In the first of the canons it is decreed, “‘ That a 
bishop should not be ordained bat by twa or three bishups,” 
though, in the days of the Apostles, no dach rule existed. 
In the fourth, “'That oi] and incense should be offered on the 
altar,” when no such things were offered in the days of the 
Apostles. In the 34th and 35th the “ Rights of metropoli- 
tans” are treated of, when no such rights existed ; and the 
names of * altars and sacrifices * introduced, when no such 
things were in use.t 

Of the Apostolic Constitutions a few specimens will enf- 
fice. In the first book it is declared, “ ‘That the beards of 
women ought to be shaved, but not those of men.” Again, 
* That female slaves may suffer themgelves to be deflowered 
by their masters.” Ip book second, “ That the bishops 
preside over kings and magistrates.” We aball forhenr to 
pursue such impions, sugh disgusting absurdities, to which 
the purity of the Gospel has been tou long obnoxious, and 
shall proceed to nutice a fow less culpable though ybjection- 
able peculiarities. 

An unressonable abhorrence of the customs, manners, and 
anjusements of the unconverted was indulged in by the faith- 
fal, and the celebration of those festival days, coramon to 
every people, branded, as idolatry and profanation. The use 


* Tha Plots Roches, Hist, vol. 1, yr. #7. + Wem. p. 42, 
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of gold or silver vessels, of Grebe wings, and the indulgencs 
of tho bith, wene prohibited : the eating tlie bread or wear- 
garments offer than phife, were likewise proscribed ; while 
the practice of shaving was held to be “an gapious attempt 
tu iniprove the work of the Creatas.” hess excusable was 
the reprabationof the inatrtution of marriage, which was stig- 
matizad though tolerdted. How a respect for the works of 
the Creator 20 fastidious as the fornter of those prohibitions 
uffects, could be umted with the abhorrence of His most 
sacred inetitation, may excite some sarprise: but it must 
also be adinitted, thet the general motives of the conjugal 
union are not ativaye im anison wath our ideas of delicacy 
much fess of sanctity. That a hallowed wharacter may at- 
iach to it we caanot doubt, ‘That the ceremony itself eon- 
fers it may with equal certainty be demed. Theolngically, 
the love af the individual or the love of the sex is the only 
line of demarention we can draw; the ceremony is a duty 
we owe to the order of civil society. 

Sut whatever the pequlariies of the primitive christian, he 
demonstrated the sincerity,of his taith by the sacrifices he 

" wae willing to make to it, and its efficacy by the fruit it pio- 
duced. Tle wis distinguished by meehness, humlity, and 
patience; mutual chajity and confidence prevaitod, and the 
Church, on the whole, pregented 4 beantifal picture of har- 
mony atx] botherly Jove.* 

In the first century, the most perfect eqnahty reigned 
among the individuals of each particular congregation, and 
independance was the undigpated privilege of every Church. 
The bonds of a mutual faith, of a regiptocal charity, were 
thone atone which thay acknowledged, or to which they were 
subjected. ‘The bishop was only the firet of the Aock, ap- 
pointed by them, and for their benedit. 

But the love of gower and of influence is so natural to 
tnan, that those virtues which seryed as the nghest recom- 

' magndetion to ike office of bishop or of presbyter were bat 
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too soon exchanged for the ambition of precedence or more 
sordid love of gain. The unauthorised resttictions affected 
by the Church, gradually, ae might have been anticipated, re- 
laxed, and the contempt of the honours and the ploasures of 
the world, which at first prevailed, now sought an equivalent 
for the sacrifice within the orthodox pale of the Christian Re- 
public. The gespect which had once been paid to the virtues 
of the bishop, became by an easy gradation transferred to 
the dignity of the See, and prepared the way for that period, 
when intrigue and violence were to be the heralds to the 
pastoral office, and overpower the recommendationg of a 
blameless life and unspotted integrity. 

Thus, the First step was taken in the scale of spiritual 
ambition. ‘The basis of that equality which had existed in 
each purticular Church was destroyed ; and the term of 
bishop, or presbyter, no longer implicd an officer 1ecom- 
mended, by his sanctity or his age, to the notice and appeint- 
ment of his equals, as a suitable superintendant of the 
Chureh. The independence of the separate Churches con- 
tinned notwithstanding to be maintained, perhaps with greater 
jealousy than, when strangers to ambition, the presbyters 
sought the hencfit and asgistance to be derived from their 
mutual counsels. This state of equality could not last. Once 
the sentiment of ambition becomes the ruling principle, sub- 
ordination to one supreme head is a desirable and therefore 8 
natural consequence, In the Provincial Synod the most in- 
fluencijal pastor was called on to preside, and the title of 
bishop soon appears to have been specially, if not eaclusively, 
claimed by this bead, while the term of presbyter was be- 
stowed his on humbler brethren ; the terms, however, appear 
to have been in their original nearly syuanymous. Thus, 
Episcopal Power by degrees raised its head, cach lveal pastor 
submitting to the authority of his provincial, while these 
again wore obliged to submit to the overbearing influcace of 
the ‘metropolis. 

Already in the SgcoND century the Bisheps of Rome began 
to pretend to a superiority over their fellows: hut these pre- 
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tensions met with a apeedy check frdm the authority of the 
most revered of the Church's guardians. The conduct of 
Anicetus was censured and resisted by Polycarp, the disciple 
of the beloved apostle Jobn ;* and Treneus, bishop of Lyons, 
with his brethren of the Fiench Chureb, rejected the preten- 
sions of Victor, spurned bis traditions, and sharply eapleven 
hin for the conduct he was pursaing.f ne 

The bishop of Ephesus, L'ytycrates, opposed’ t ee eames 
Victor in the beginning of the rary century, gbout#ie ob- 
servance uf times, meats, drinks, und vestures, and fis sup- 
parted in this opposition by the Asiatic Churehes. ‘The 
Homigh Higtorans confess that Polverates had the aathorty 
of the Primitive Church and of the beloved Apostle on his 
side. [n the same century St. Basil, bishop of Cesarcu in 
Cappadocia, St. Gregory Nazianzenus, and Gregory bishop 
of Nyssa, piotested against the pride and pretended sapre- 
macy of the Bishops uf Rome, Puinpbilias also bishup of 
Cesarcu, a name of great authouity, and highly extolled by 
the Romieh Wistorians, wrote specially against the bishop of 
Kome’s assumed supremacy, the worship of images, and 
injunctions for fasting. 

As a climas, wo shall clase our account of the supporters 
of the rights of the Church, against the clainis of the Bishop 
of Rome, with the wuthority of Athanasius, a name too great 
to neod calogy, and the holiness of whoye character has been 
borne tustimeny to by the Romish historians. 

This eclebrated man wrote freely aguinst the admission of 
traditions, the invocetion of saints, the introduction of the 
seven sacraments, and against the supremacy of the Bishop 
of Reme,} 

Wet thia very Athanasius, with many of those whose numea 
we have before introduced, received cahonizatiun at the harids 
uf the bishop of Rome, a masterly stroke of policy we must 
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admit, but that cannot conceal froin thayenquiring eye the 
palpablo agnrpation of the Church of Rume, 

The following chaiges were made against the heretics of 
this century: Overthrow ing the rule of faith--Perverting the 
simplicity of the fuith taught in the [oly Scriptures, * 

In this century, aleo, the pacific principle so prevafled, 
that the faithful would « suffer themselves to be killed rathes 
than hill others."| At this era of the Church the Afass was 
unknown, 

Inthe rouara century, the corruptions whieh had been 
ereeping in fur some time previous, tushed in as a flood; 
and the imperial hypocrite, Constantine, completed the pol- 
lution of the Roman Church, pr, at least, removed all those 
barriers which tended to keep out corruption, which from 
this period flowed in without even an exertion to repel it. 
The love of peave, which was the peculiar characteristic of 
‘the Cinistian, who but a few short years before would sacri- 
fice his cwn life rather than take the life of his enemy, now 
rushed to the combat nur questioned its justice, proud to 
follow an emperor who professed to protect his interests 
and tu favor his cived. 

The consequence of this change in their political cunduct 
may be traced in that which was heneeforwad pursued in 
the affairs of the church. At the lection of Damasus to the 
sce of Rome, sch wore the feelings which had superseded 
those we have desenbed as prevailing in the previous cen- 
tury, such the demuniacal passions of ambition and hatred 
with which they were govertied, that the blood of one linn- 
dred and thiity victims ig recorded to have stained the very 
altar and temple of their worship. 

in the Firru century, the Bishops of Rome contumted 
their attempts, as opportunity offered, {to establish ther 
authority over otheis ;—but these attempts were repelled. 
Hilarius, Bishop of Arles, denied his supremacy of anthotity 
ovr other churches, and proceeding to Rome withstood Leo, 
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, the first and greatest of this name, to his face.* St. Augus- 
tine, also, Bishop of Hippo, opposed in many instances the 
tenets of the Church of Rome at this period. The doctrine 
of Purgatory is one of those inventions which he combats ; 
and in this he is supported by the high authority of St. Jerome, 
St, Ambrose, and Origen. The churches also, now com- 
prised under the genctal denomination of the Greek Charch— 
the several ¢hurcties of Asia Minor—those of Syria subject 
to the patriarchate of Antioch—of Chaldea subject to that 
of Babylon— the churches of Egypt, of Abyssinia, of Anmne- 
nia, and of Georgia, were utterly ignorant of the doctrine. 

We have before referred to St. Augustine’s oxposition of 
the words upon which the Chuich of Rome fouutls her claim 
to supremacy, and which this great man explains as appli- 
cable to Jesus Carist alone, and the confession of him as the 
Messiah. But the Papisis say he was in error; and their, 
Cardinal Bellarmine condemns as Well this opinion as that 
of the sume Saint, respecting purgatory. This is the sume 
author, who teaches, that if the Bishop of Rome call virtue 
vice and vice virtue it becomes so; and thus the Church of 
Rote would level the eternal barricrs which God hes placed 
between right and wrong, good and evil: thus, not only 
breaking the commandments of our Lord themselves, bat 
teaching others soto do. The Papists unquestionubly act 
wisely in thus topping off the members of the Saints to suit 
their mutilated trunks to the Procrustian measure of their own 
¢alendar: they could not have done otherwise. Yet, where« 
fore, cunonize the men who attack the very foundation upon 
which the Church of Rome is built? The reason is obvious : 
to impose on the credulous, and assume tho honours con- 
ferred by names of high authonty, required patience to 
detect the plunder, and courage to divest the plunderer of. 
Tn this century the Church of Rome waa so far from being 
submitied to, as the mother and mistress of Churches, that 
Asucius, Patriarch of Constantinople, not only denied ite su- 
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periority, but excommunicated Felix, the Roman Bishop, 
erased his name out of the dyptics or roll of Bishops, and 
denied his being Pope.* 

In the sIxTH century, Gregory, surnamed the Great, Bi- 
shop of Rome, refused the title of uNIVERsAL BISHOP, be- 
cause, according to Gibbon, he had not authority tu support 
it; but according to authors more partial to this pontiff, be- 
cause he deemed it too proud a name. This prelate autho- 
tised the marriages of the priests. Yet the same Gregory 
sought to draw over the English to embrace the doctrines of 
the Church of Rome, or rather to snbmit to its supremacy ; 
fur which purpose Austin, the Monk, was sent into England. 

In the SEVENTR century, about the year 609, Austin, who 
had obtained the See of Canterbury, took decisive steps to 
ensure this object, The British Church was, however, re- 
luctant to stoop to the yoke of that of Rome, or bow to its 
supremacy. In consequence of this refusal eleven hundred 
of the firmest of the oppunents of Austin’s authority unarmed 
and unresisting were cruclly butcherod and slain.t Not- 
withstanding these terrors with which the Church of Rome 
sought to establish itself in these countries, the Knglish, with 
sullen reluctance, submitted to the degrading yoke in silence, 
or when more favourable moments presented, opposed and 
denicd it.{ It is but justice to the memory of Gregory to 
state that he never appears to have sanctioned the meusures 
pursucd by Austin, und that he was no longer in this world 
when the massacre we have related was perpetrated by his 
former logate. 

Of the state of the Church of Rome in Gregory’s days, his 
own testimony will give a tolerably correct, though no doubt 
a qualified idea: “The devil,” says he, “ao strongly fasten- 
‘Seth his teeth in the members of the Chureh, that unless by 
“ God’s grace the provident company of the bishops join lo- 
gether, to resist him, he will soon destroy the whole flock 
“of Christ.” And again: “I speak it with tears, I tell it 
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“with sighs of heart, the order of Priesthood being fallen 
“within it cannot stand Jong ‘vithout.’* How far the pro- 
vident company of bishops jomed tu loose the devil’s tooth 
out of the members ofthe Church, or to fasten in their own, 
the History of the Romsh Church will unfold in its sequel. 

‘The yenerable Bede says, “ Let it not be beheld without 
“tears, in that it is worthy to be lamented, the state of the 
“ Church is grown worse and worse.”+ Now this refers to 
the Church of Rome, not the English Church, of the former 
of which Bede was a member and a Saint, the Pope having 
by fire and sword establi,hed his authority in England before 
this period. Paul, the Peacon, algo thus addresses the 
Church at this time: You have buried In contempt and 
“oblivion the Word of God, you have made his temple a 
“den of thieves," and instead of sweet melody you resound 
** blasphemies ugainat God himself.” t 

Even Charlemagne, the protector and the dupe of the 
Church of Rome, writes thus of it: “The Priests laying 
“aside all sound and wholesume doctrine, and little pegard- 
“ing that of the Apostle; If an angel preach other doctrine 
“fet him be accursed, do tianygiess the commandments tf 
‘the Fathers, and bring ioto the Church such doctrine as 
“was never known to Christ and his Apo-tles.§ 

On the death of Gregory, Sabinian was chosen to succeed 
him: his pontificate was short, having survived hia election 
but about vightceen months, and thus opened the way for the 
elevation of Boniface the 3d., who, after his aecession to the 
pontifieal chair, assumed the first of the Roman bishops, the 
title of Universal, and thus gave occasion to Protestant 
writers to recognize in him the perfect revelation of the Man 
of Sin. Of the coraption of the Church of Rome at this 
period no doubt can be entertahied ; the circumstances which 
preceded hig election we shall take a cursory view of, 

The public virtue, which bad laid the foundation of the 
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Roman greatness, and whith had been gradually expiring 
through the line of the Emperors, was long since extinct, and 
even the senge of honour, which is considered as the secusest 

gpillar of Monarchy, was shating the fate of its nobler predo- 
cessor, ere Boniface filled the papal chair. Military sub- 
ordination had been rapidly on the decline since the death of 
the great the injured Belisarius, and the Empororg of Con- 
stantinople had evinced a perverted tniclination to exchange 
the active daties of Sovercignty for the idle contests of por 
lemical controversy, Exceptions there were even at this 
period to this ehuige, but such was the character which 
began to mingle with the more requisite qualifications of a 
Roman Emperor. . 

If at any time the Emperor waa roused ty exertion, worthy 
of the Roman name, it way only when stimalated to it by 
the apprehension of immediate danger, flont which the mor- 
bid frame sank back with encteased exhaustion, evinemg 
even by the greatness of the effort, that it was but the con- 
vulgion of a giant, that hastened In endeavouring to prolong 
the hour of his dissolation, 

The virtues of Tiberius the 2d. were inadequate to infuse 
new health ‘and vigour into the corrupted mass of the un- 
wieldy Empire of Rome. No bend of union or of common 
interest scems to have held it together; and a short reign of 
four years, distmguished principally by the personal charac- 
ter of the Sovereign, could confer no permanent benefit. 

To Tiberius succeeded Maurice to whom the Empire was 
tiunsmitted as a legacy to his merits, but which proved in 
the sequel the moat unfortunate of bequests. The military 
virtues of Mauiice were of the most respectable order, and 
he had the bonour and the good fortune of restoring the Per- 
sian Monareh to his throne. But he was inadequate to pro- 
tect his own dotiiinions, or establish discipline in the ranks 
of his own legions. 

Italy was ravaged by the barbarians: but ut thid period 
Rome found the qhalifications of a Monarct: in her Bishop. 
And while circumstances created him such in effect, Gregory 
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had the art to direet those circtimstances to the agarandize- 
ment of the Roman See. Such, in fine, was the prudence 
with which he filled the double character of Prince and Puiest,, 
that, as events should prove, he might either appear to hav 
been acting the part of an independent Soveicigh, or uf the” 
faithful stewaid of hig Imperial Master. 

In his character of pontiff, he appears to have been 
governed by the most distinguished moderation and firmness. 
He alike declined the title of Univensan Bisnopr for him- 
self, and refused to concede it to the Metropolitan of Con- 
stantinople. It is, indeed, asserted that this title he was too 
fechle to assume,” but w@ are disposed to attribute bis con- 
duct to a more gencrous motive. ‘The Churches of the East 
would no doubt have refascd him the proud distinction, but 
Italy and a large portion of the Western Churches would 
have bestowed on him the title by acclamation. 

Having willingly paid to Gregory this tribute of our admi- 
ration, we must now enquire mto his character in the pro- 
fessed capacity of a Minister of the Gospel, and @ successor 
of the Apostles. Gregory must then, m this view, cither 
have been the slave of superstition himself, or more culpably 
lent himself to impose its fetters upon others. The styries 
of ghosts, miraclea, and regutrections which he reeorded, or 
framed and gave currency to, are 80 numerous and go extra- 
yagant, that it is difficult to reconcile his behef of them with 
the good sense which otherwise distinguished him: or the 
wilful imposition of such pucrile fictions, with that integrity 
we should wish to ascribe to his general character.— We are 
induced to make the former election. 

‘The history of the human mind may convince us, that once 
a door is opened to the entrance of credulity, no barrier of 
intelect is adequate to resist its progresa; nay, those very 
qualifications which would seam io have been an inanperable 
obstacle to its admittance, avccellerute its course when once 
received, aud display an ingenuity in support of the most ab- 
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Oar adoption of this opinion is supported from the con- 
‘sideration of the umazing zeal and industry of Gregory, 
which impelled him, amidst all his important avocations, to 
form a liturgy for the Roman Church of voluminous magni- 
fade, and which hays. ageasioned the pointed observation, that 
while the Lord's: prayei consisted of but half. w-dozen lines 
the Sacramentarius of Gregory fills 880 folio pages. Were 
the: fall force of this remark felt, it would lighten the world of 
many.of those ponderous tomes of divinity, beneath which 
the shelvés of our libraries are stil destined to groan. 

This unfortunate propensity of Gregery, ‘undoubtedly. 
tended fo corrupt the simpl icity of the Gospel, and to give, 
hy the weight of his authority, a sanctior to error and su- 
perstition. As a Sovercign we would be disposed to concede 
Bre , the character or a Patriot Ning. 

One circumstance, however, we must relate which deducts , 
somewhat from the reverence which we ehould otherwise pay 
Gregory in this character. The Kmperor Maurice was sup- 
posed to have occasioned the massacre of twelve thousand of 
his’subjects, prisoners in the hands of the Chagans, by his 
parsimony in refusing to ransom them for the trifling, sum of 
six thousand pieces of gold. The charge secms allogether — 
improbable: if he delayed to carry into immediate effect the « 
terms of the proposal, it is the utmost cxtent that the uccusa- 
tion against a Prince, whoge virtues alone obtained him the 
empire, will bear: but Maurice had rendered himsel f Ob= 
noxious to the army by attempting to restore its discipline, — 
and. the guilt of rebellion was willing té shelter itself beneath ., 
the imputed crime of the prince. Indignant at the massacre 
of his. unfortunate subjects, Maurice issued orders to the 
army to enter the territory of the enemy and avenge the rou 
der: of thietr fellow-countrymeh‘and soldiers, "The order but 
finned into flame thé mutiny, end the army in place ofpene- 
trating into the provinces of the enemy, returned to the walls 
of soumenanopre under the command of ‘a Centurion the 
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destined successor of the hapless Maurice, So obscure, says 
the historian, had been the former condition of Phocas, that 
the Emperor was ignorant of tbe character and even name of 
his rival, but as oon as he learned that the Centurion though 
hold in sedition was timid in the face of danger, “ Alas !” 
said the desponding prince, “if he ig a coward he will surely 
be a murderer.” 

[tis painful to hamanity to record or to repeat the wanton 
ernelties which, with malignant pleasure, man can exercise 
on fallen man. As the monarch wathed barefoot ma teli- 
gious procession, perhaps deprecating the fate which awaited 
him, he was pelfed with stones and his person with difficulty 
protected by his guards. A fanatick monk ran through the 
sireets with a drawn sword denouncing against him, though 
unconvicted of afiy crime, the wath cf God, while a vile 
plebean, who represented his cotmtenance and apparel, was 
seated on an ass and pursued by the imprecations of the mul- 
titude. He refused yet to fly before the suecessful usurper, 
patiently waited the event of the revolution, and addressed 
a fervent and public praye: to the Almighty, that the punish- 
ment of his sins might be inflicted in this world rather than 
in a future life :* a prayer that we trust was answered agree- 
able to his hopes. 

Maurice had abdicated a crown he could no longer retain, 
and the Centurion, Phocas, ascended the throne of a long 
succession of legitimate Soverigns. But a living emperor is 
a dreaded if nota dangerous rival in the eyes of a usurper: 
the wifortunate Monateh was dragged from his retirement : 
his five sons were sueeevsively butchered before his eyes, 
while at each stroke that fell upon lis heat the agonized fue 
ther fairtly exclaimed, “ Thou art just O Lord! and thy 
judgments ere righteous.” 

Such, iv the Jaat, was the rigid attachment of this virtuous 
but most unfortunate Prince to truth and jistice, that he re- 
,reuled the pious fraud of u mother who, moved by his com- 
*nilcated sorrows, presented her own child in the place of a 
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royal infant, ‘The murder of Maurice himself closed the 
snene. , 

The assassin was consecrated Emperor by the Patriarch of . 
Constantinople, in the Church of St. John the Baptist, as 
soon as the orthodoxy of his Creed was ascertained, to such a 
depth of.infamy was already sunk the profession of the 
Christian name. But it is with Gregory we have todo. As 
a subject and a christian, it was the duty of the Bishop of 
Rome, as, the historian justly observes, to acquiesce in the 
established government, but Gregory saluted with “joyfal 
applause” the. fortunes of the assassin, and thus sullicd with 
indelible disgrace the character of the Saint. 

Kre Phocas himself met that fate which awaited bim, and 
which he must have met without the same vonsolatury hopes 
which supported his predecessor, Gregovy was no more. 
Sabivian, as we have related, soon followed him ; and from 
the hands of the Centurion Phocas, from the ‘hands of the 
murderer of his Sovereign, Boniface the 3d. was destined to 
receive the long coveted title of UniversaL Bisaor. ‘The 
foundation of papal dominion had been laid by Gregory, but 


-.. the structure of supremacy achieved by Boniface, at first but 


an empty title, soon rose into an edifice that was to over- 
shadow the whole carth. 

We have thus endeavoured without prejudice _ trace the 
sradual, the natural steps by which one Church obtained a 
superiority over its fellows, and the circumstances which led 
to that supremacy becoming the alledged inheritance of the 
Church of Rome. ‘These steps may be resolved into three, 
principal ones: The First of the bishops or presbyters over 
the heads of their brethren; The seco€p the precedence as- 
sumed by the presiding Bishops of the Provincial Synods: 
The THIRD and last, the tremendous stride which placed the 
Metropolitan at an immeasurable distance from his sistas 
equals, and left him without a competition. , 

The year-606 witnessed the elevation of Boniface to ae 
See of Rome, the gratification of his ambition m, the title of 
Universal Bishop, and his death. The sketch which we have 
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drawn is derived from various authors, how far it is confirm- 
in its gencral outlines may be guthered from the summary 
which we shall here transcribe from the clegant historian of 
the ‘Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” 

“It has been remarked,” says he, “ with more ingenuity 
than truth, that the virgin purity of the Church was never 
violated by schism or heresy before the reign of ‘Trajan or' 
Hadrian, about one hundred years after the death of Christ. 
We may observe with much more propriety, that dwing that 
period, the disciples of the Messiah were indulged in a free- 
er latitude both of faith and practice, than has ever been al- 
lowed in succeeding ayes. As the terms of communion were 
insensibly narrowed, and the spiritual authority of the pre- 
vailing party was exercised with encreasing severity, many of 
its most respectable adherents, who were called upon to re- 
nounce, were provoked to asgert their privale opinions, to 
pursuc the conseyuences of their mistaken principles, and 
apenly to erect the standard of rebellion against the unity of 
the Church,” 

So much for the cause of errors in dactrine which took rise 
in the earlier Church, and the consequences uf which still con- 
tinue in all their sad operation. We shall now repeat the 
observations whieh telate to those of the discipline. 

government of the Church has often been the sub- 
ject es well as the prize of religious contention. Tlie hostile 
digputatants of Rome, of Paris, of Oxford, and of Geneva, 
have glike studied to reduce the primitive and apostolic 
model, to the respective standards of their own policy. The 
few who have pursued this enquiry with more candour and 
impoiliality, ure of opinion, that the apostles declined the 
office of legislation, and rather chose to endure some partial 
geandals and divisions, than to exclude the Christians of a 
fatare age, from the liberty of varying their forms of eccle- 
siamlical government, according t the changes of times and 
circumstances, The stheme-tt policy, which, under their 
approbation, was adopted for the use of the FIaST CENTURY, 
may he discovered from the practice of Jerusalem, of Ephesus, 
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or of Corinth. The Societies which were instituted in the 
Cities of the Roman Empire, were united only by the ties of 
faith and charity. Independence and equality formed the 
basis of their internal constitution. The want of discipline 
and human learning was supplied by the occasional assist- 
ance of the prophets, who were called tu that function, with- 
out distinction of age, of sex, or of natural abilities, and who, 
as often as they felt the divine impulse, poured forth the 
effusions of the gpiit in the assembly of the faithful. Bu 
these extruordinary gifls were frequently abused or inisap- 
plied by the prophetic teachers :— they displayed them at an 
improper season, picsamptugusly disturbed the service of the 
assembly, and by their pride or mistaken zeal introduced, 
particularly into the Apostolic Church of Corinth, a long and 
melancholy train of disorders, As the ipstitution of pro- 
phets became useless, and even pernicious, their powers 
were withdiawn, and their office abolished. ‘The public 
functions of religion were solely intrusted to the established 
ministers of the Church, the Bishops, and the Presbyfers ; two 
appellations, which in their origin, appear to have distin- 
guished the same office, and the same order of persons.— 
The name of Presbyter was expressive of their age, or rather 
of their gravity and wisdom. The title of Bishop denoted 
their inspection over the faith and manners of christians who 
were comtnitted to their pastoral care. In proportion to the 
respective numbers of the faithful, a larger or smaller num- 
ber of these Apiscopal Presbyfers guided each infant Congr: 
gation with equal authority, and with united counsels.” 

“But the most perfect equality of freedom requires the 
directing hand of a superior magistrate: and the order of 
public deliberations soon introduced the oflige of a president, 
invested at least with the aythority of collecting the senti- 
ments, and of executing the resolutions of the assembly. A 
regard for the public tranquility, which would have been' ¢0 
frequently interrupted by annual or by occasional elections, 
induced the primitive christians to constitate an honourable 
and perpetual magistracy, and to choose one of the wisest 
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and most holy among their presbyters to execute during his 
life the duties of their ecclesiastical goverttor. It was under 
these circumstances that éhe lofty title of Bishop began to 
raise itself above the Aumble appellation of Presbyter ; and 
while the latter remained the most natoral distinction for the 
members of every christian senate, the former was appropri- 
ated to the dignity of its new president. ‘The advantages of 
this episcopal form of government, which appears to have 
been introduced befure the end of the first century, were so 
obvious, and so important for the fnture greatness as well as 
the present peace of christianity, that it was adopted without 
delay by all the societies which were already scattered over 
the empire, had acquired in a very early period the sanction 
of antiquity, and is still revered by the must powerful 
churches, both of the East and of the West, as a primitive 
and even as a divine establishment. It is needless to ob- 
serve, that the pious and humble presbyters, who were first 
dignified with the episcupal title, could not possess, and would 
probably have rejected, the power and the pomp which now 
encircles the tiara of the Roman pontiff, o1 the mitre of a 
German prelate. But we may define in a few words the nar- 
row limits of their original jurisdiction, which was chiefly of 
a spiritual, though in some instances of a temporal nature, 
It consisted in the administration of the sacraments and dis- 
cipline of the Church ; the superintendence of religious cere- 
monies, which imperceplibly encreased in number and variely ; 
the consecration of ecclesiastica) ministers, to whom the bi- 
sbop assigned their respective functions ; the management of 
the public fafa; and, the determination of all such differences 
as the faithful were unwilling to expose before the tribunal of 
an idolatrous judge. ‘These puwers, during a short period, 
were exercised according to the advice uf the Presbyleriat 
College, and with the consent and approbation of the assembly 
of Ciristians, The primitive bighops were cunsidered only 
as the first of thoir equals, and the honourable servants of a 
people. Wherever the episcopal chair became vacant 
death, a new president was chosen among the pregbyters 
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by the suffrage of the whole congregation, every member of 
which supposed hiraself invested with a sacred and sacer- 
dotal character.” 

‘Such was the mild and equal constitution by which the 
Christians were governed more than an hundred years after 
the death of the Apostles. very sociely jormed within 
itself’ a separate and independent republic : and although the 
most distant of their little states maintained a mutual as well 
as friendly intercourse of letters and deputations, the Chris- 
tian world was not a3 yet connected by any supreme authority 
or legislative aasembly. .\s the numbers of the faithful 
were gradually multiplicd, they discovered the advantages 
that might result from a closer union of their interests and 
designs ‘Towards the end of the SECOND CENTURY, the 
Churches of Greece and Asia adopted the itscful institutions 
of Provincial Synods, and they may justly be supposed to 
have burrowed the model of a representative conneil from 
the celebrated examples of their own country, the Amphi- 
ctyons, the Achean league, or the assemblies of the Ionian 
cities, 1t was soon established as a custom and as a law, 
that the Bishops of the independent Churches should meet in 
the Capital of the provinces, at the stated periods of Spring 
and Autumn. ‘Their deliberations were assisted by the ad- 
vice of a few distinguished presbyters, and moderated by 
the presonce of a listening multitude. Their decrees, which 
were styled canon, regulated cvery important controversy 
of faith and discipline; and it was natural to believe that a 
liberal effusion of the Holy Spirit would be pqured on the 
united assembly of the delegates of the Christian people. 
‘Tho institution of Synuds was so well suited fo prevate am- 
bition and to public interest, that in the space of a fow years 
+t was reccived throughout the whale empire. A regular cor- 
reapondence was ostablished between the provincial councils, 
which routually communicated and approved their reapective 
procecdings ; and the Catholic Charch seon assumed the 
form, of A GREAT fEDERATIVE REPUBLIC.” 

Ag the legislative authority of the partioular churches was 
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insensibly superseded by the use of councils, the dishoge ob- 
tained by their alliance a much larger share of executive and 
arbitrary power; and, as suon as they were conneced by a 
sense of their common interest, they were enabled to adfark 
with united vigour, the origina’ righis of ther clergy and 
people. ‘The prelates of the THIRD CENTURY imperceptibly 
changed the language of exhortation into that of command, 

scatlered the seeds of future usurpations, and supplied, by 
Seripture allegories and declamatory rhetoric, their deficiency 
of force and reason, They exalted the unity and power of 
the Church, as it was represented in the EpiscopaL OFFic, 
of which every Bishop enjoyed an eyual and individual por- 
tion. Princes and Magistrates, it was often repeated, might 
boast an earthly, claim to a transitory dominion : it was the 
episcopal cuthorify alone which was derived from the Deity, 
and extended itself over this and over another world. The 
BisHors were the VICEGERENTS OF CHRIST, the SUCCESSORS 
ov THE ApostLEs, and the mystic substitutes of the [igh 
Priests of the Mosaic law. Their exclusive privilege of con- 
ferring the sacerdotal character, invaded the freedom of ele- 
vical and popular elections; and if, in the alministration of 
the Charch, they still consulted the judgment of the presby- 
ters, or the inclination of the people, they most caretully 
inculcated the merit of such a woltnfary condescension. The 
Bishops ucknowledged the supreme authority which resided 
in the assembly of their brethren; but, in the government of 
hia peculiar divcese, each of them exacted fiom Ars flock the 
rome implictt obedience, as if that favourite metaphor had 
heen literqll> just, and ae if the shepherd liad been of a move 
exalted nature than that of his sheep. This obedietice, how- 

ever, was not imposed without sume efforts on the one side, 

and some resistance on the other. The denwocratical part of 
the constitution Was, in many places, very warmly supported 

by the ealous or interested opposition of the infertor clorgy. 

t their patriotiat received the ignominioug epithets of 
notion and schism; and the episcopul cause was indebted 

y ita rapid progress to the labours of active prolutes, who 
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like Cyprian of Carthage, could reconefle the art’ of the 
gwst ambitions etatesman, with the christien virtucs which 
seem adapted to the character of a saint and a martyr. 
“<‘T3E SAME CAUBR WHICH AT FIRST HAD DESTROYED 
THE EQUALITY OF THE PRESBYTERS, introduced among the 
bishops « PRE-EMINENCE OF BANK, ang from thence a su- 
periority of jurisdiction. As oftep as, in the spring and 
autumn, they met in provincial synod, the difference of per- 
synal meyit and reputation was very sensibly felt among the 
members of the assembly, and the multitude was governed 
by the wisdom and elequence of the few. But the order of 
public proceedings required a more regular and legs invidious 
distinction ; the office uf perpetual presidents in the councils 
of each province, was conferred on the bishops of the prin- 
cipal city, and these aspiring prelates, who soon acquired 
the lofty title of MerRorotrtans and Paimarss, secretly 
prepared to usurp over their episcopal brethren the same au- 
thority which dhey had so lately agsumed above the College 
of Presbyters. Nor was it long before an cmulation of pre- 
eminence and power prevailed, among THE METROPOLITANS 
THEMSELVES, cach of them affecting to display, in the most 
pompoys terms, tle temporal boneurs and advantages of 
the city over which Ag presided; the number and opulence 
af the Christians who were subject to hia pastoral care ; the 
saints and murtyrs who had risen amongst them; and, the 
purity with which they preserved the tradition of the faith, as 
it had been tranamitted through a series of orthodox bishops 
{iam the apostles, or the apostolic disciple, to whom the foun- 
dation of their charch wastascribed. From every cause 
either of a civil or of an ecclesiastical nature, it was easy to 
foresee that Roms must enjoy the respect, und would soon 
olaien the gbedienee of the provinces. The society of the 
faithful bore @ just proportion to the capital of the empire ; 
and the Romar Church waathe gupatest, the movi numerous, 
and, in regan) to the Wept, the most agcient of all the Chris- 
Han establishments, meaglof which had received thpir religion 
tom the pious Inbours af byr migsionaring. Inglead of one 
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n ‘\ 
apostolic founder, the ufzhost boast of Antionh, of Ephesus, 
or of Corinth; the banka of the Tyber were Supposed to 
have been honoured with the preaching apd martyrdom of 
the Two most eminent among the apostles ; and the bishops 
of Rome very prudently claimed the inheritance of whatso- 
ever prerogatives were uttributed either to the person or to 
the office of St. Peter. The bishops of Italy and of the pro- 
vinces were disposed to allow theta u primacy of order and 
association, quoh waa their very accurate éxpreasion, in the 
Christian aristucracy, Bat the powet of a monarch was 
rejected with abhorrence, and the aspiring genius of Rome 
experienced from the nations of Agia and Africa a niore vi- 
poruus resistance to her spiritual, than she had formerly done 
to her temporal dgminion. ‘The patriotic Cyprian, who ruled 
with the most absolute sway the chwich of Carthage and the 
provincial Synods, opposed with resolution and success the 
ambition of the Roman Pontiff, artfully connected his own 
cause with that of the Hastern bishops, and, like lLannibal, 
sought out new allies in the heart of Asia. If this Punie 
ware was carried on without pny effusion of blood, it was 
owing much legs to the moderation than to the weakness of 
the contending prelates, Invectives and excommunications 
were their only weapons ; and these, during the progress of, 
the whole controversy, they hurled agaiust each other with 
equal fury and deyotion. ‘The hard necessity of censuring 
either a Pope, ot a Saint and a Martyr, distresses the mo- 
ders Cutholiue, whenever they are obliged to relate the par- 
ticulars of a dispuio, in which the champions of religion in- 
dulged such passions as seenMmych more adapted to the 
senate or the camp, 

“The progress of the ecclesiastical anthority gave birth | 
to the memorable distinction of the Larry and the Cheney, 
which had been anknown to the Greeks and Romans, The 
former of these appellatians comprehended the body of the 
aChristion people ; the letter, according to the signification of 

| WOrny wes appropriated to tke chosen portion that had, 
hh Wet apart for the service of teligion; a celebiated order 
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of men, which has furnished the most important, though not 
always the mogt edifying, subject for modern history. Their 
mutual hostilities sometimes disturbed the peace of the in- 
fant church, but their zeal and activity were united in the 
common cause, and the love of powet, which, under the most 
artful disguises, could insinuate itself into the breasts of 
bishops and martyrs, animated them to encrease the number 
of their subjects, and to enlarge the limits of the Christian 
empire,” ; 

We apprebend this sketch, which we were anwilling to cir- 
cumscribe, will convey a pretty adequate iden of the steps by 
which supremacy came to assert and establish itself in the 
Metropolitan Church of Rome, and we trost it will carry 
conviction to every unprejudiced mind, of the very slight foun- 
dation upon which that church would build her claim to su- 
periority in the alleged authority of Scripture, or practice 
of the primitive church. We could multiply proofs in 
abundance in support of the views above taken, but shall 
confine ourselves here to a few exttacts from the Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastical historian Du Pin. In his “ Abridg- 
ment of the Doctrine of the Church” during the three first 
centuries, he thus expresses himself: “ The doctrine of the 
‘Truc Church was always the same and will be ever so to 
“ the end of the world: for, {t is utterly impossible that the 
“Prue Chuich should cease to be, or that the True Church 
«« ghould not teach the doctrine of Jesus Christ, because if 
“ she should teach a doctrine different from that of Jesus 
“* Christ, or if she should not teach the doctrine of our blessed 
‘¢ Saviour, in both these cases she would cease to be the ‘True 
* Church.” Sothat itdepended onthe doctrine taught, whether 
it were conformable to that of Jesus Christ or otherwise, to 
determine the Church’s character, and not whether it was 
preached in conformity to the dogmas of any particular Church, 
as of Rome, Ephesus, or Corinth, for we find that every such 
church was liable to error. Again, we are told that. “ They,” 
the primitive Churches, ‘' believed the Holy Scriptures to be 
‘« written by the inépiration of the Holy Ghost, and that they 
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“ contained all the princtpal articles of faith: that though 
*¢ they are obscure in sotne plades, they dre elear enough in 
‘many others, and that even their obscurity bas its use.” 
That the primitive churches © sometimes cited the Apocryphal 
* books, but never reckoned them among the canonical Scrip- 
tures.” Of the Discipline, the bame author observes: “It 
‘* was plain and simple, atid had s¢arce any other splendour to 
« recbmmend it, but that which the holiness ofthe manners and 
‘ lives of the Christians gave it. hey assembicd every Sun- 
“© day, in particular, in certain places appointed und get apart 
«for public devotions. ‘The bighop, or, in his absence, the 
“* minister, presided in the congregation, where they read the 
‘‘ Holy Scriptares, and oftentimes the bishops preached the 
‘¢ word of God.” On the whole a greater contrast ean scarcely 
be conceived thin that which the primitive Church presents 
in its doctrine and practice, with that which characterises the 
Charch of Rome at the present day, We shall here set 
down a few of thuse circumstances in which the Primitive 
Chorch and the Church of Rome ate especially opposed to 
each other. 


THE PRIMITIVE CHURCR, THE CHURCH OF ROME. 


1, In the Primitive Church great 1. In the Church of Rome a eom- 
simplicity of faith and doctrine proxity of doctrme was esta- 
existed , asinceie behef m the lished, wath refinements and 
Lord Jesus Christ was the distinctions altogether remote 
terms of salvation required.* from the sunplicity of the 

Gospel. 

2, The Christian Church in the 2, The Church of Rome through 
first ages formed onr artar the authority of the Emperors 
rEpouiac: the individuals of usurped pre-eminence ovér 
each pase Church or So- = many of these Churches, and 
elety of Believers wera per- —_ established in place of a Free 
fuctly equal, and thoes Republic one uNquatunsp 
Churches were all indepen. DEsPOTISM. ; 
dent one of the other.+ 

3. The Prumitive Church asserted 93. The Church of Rome denzes the 
and maintained, with irresisti- itht of PRIVAT JUDGMENT, 
ble force aud argutnent, the of course removes tire only 
might and reasonableness of grounds upon which a rational 
PRIVATE JUDGMENT. t should build his faith, 

* Du Pio, + Tertulban, { Origen. and thas levels the Christian 
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Doctrine. with,.the Oreed of 
Mahoniet, making the sword 
‘or the stake, not the under- 
’ standing, the arbiter of truth. 
4. The Chuveh of the three first 4, The Church of Rome claims 
senttriesx never admitted, nor infallibility, and» has ‘shed 
once thought of admitting, “- streams of blood to establish 
a pretended infallibility, but this absurd pretension; re- 
‘‘had prodigious respect for | quires its decrees to be re- 
“the decisions of Councils, ‘ceived: without questioning 
‘and the opinion of the un1- — them, and holds an appeal to 
“VERSAL CHURCH, that is to . thé UNIVERSAL cHuRCH to be 
“say, of ALL THR ChURCHESIN rebellion and #declaration of 
“¥He® WORLD.” * i war. 

The Christians of the first 5. The Church of Rome gloried 
ages of the Church would not —_in shedding the blood of those 
take the life of a feHow'crea- whose inuucence it acknow- 
ture even in self-defence. . edged in cvery respect, but 
that of differing from it in 
their dogmas and denying its 
supremacy: nay, sanctioned 
often indiscriminate mas- 

‘Sacre. | 
6. The Primitive Church pro- 6. The Church of Rome asserts 
fessed that its kingdom was that its kingdom és of this 
vot of this world, and its | world, and that to it belongs 
members were distinguished the right tu bestow or to take 
by tiimility, charity, and pa- | away crowns; and it is distin- 
_ tience.{” eee by pride, a spirit of 

atred, and of intolerance. 


Cr 


° Du Pin. + Eusebius. t The Gospel. 
t Du Pin, &e. | ? 

As the principles and conduct we have attributed to the 
Church of Rome are avowed and historical truths, a re- 
‘ference to the several authorities would be impertinent: 
should any of the allegations respecting this Church be 
disputed, full and adequate proofs can at once be adduced in 
support of the charges hefe made. Not-to go farther back, 
with respect to the most important of these charges, the 
« denial of the right of private judgment,” and the ** acknow- 
Jedgment of the Church of Rome being an Intolerant Church,” 
we have only to refer to the discussions at the Carlow Bible 
Meeting in ‘confirmation of the one: to the other Bishop 
Doyle has pleaded “ guilty.” 
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While, therefore, WE are the friends and advocates of UN- 
RESTRICTED RELIGIOUS TOLERATION and LIBERTY OF 
THOUGHT, we caution and entreat all who value these ines- 
timable privileges, to consider how they entrust the smallest 
particle of POLITICAL POWER to those who deny the RIGHT 
OF THOUGHT to be the INESTIMABLE PRIVILEGE OF EVERY 
ENGLISHMAN. 

Our oljeci is not to apologise for every particular in the 
form of the EstaBLISHED CHURCH: but, recollect, that THIs 
CHURCH recognizes the RIGHT which we.contend for. ,Whaty. 
ever is VALUABLE in its Congtity Hon IS ITS OWN: wwhattver 
is CONDEMNABLE in it, it dggivae 


THE CHUR@H OF ROME!!! 


